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ABSTRACT 

rh€ contributions to societal integration of tht 
flexible and diversified religious institution of rural Appalaehia in 
thQ Uiiitad States wer« conpared and ccntrast€d with the contrib utioiis 
of the Bore or les3 Btcnolithic and stata-contEolled rural church in 
Greece* It vas found that thm process of Integration of rural society 
into the larger social syat^m has been better served in the U*S.^ 
particularly in rural Appalaahiar than in European countries, 
espacdallf Greece, Religious pluralism in Appalaehia has functioned 
to alleviate the anxietiea of the socially maladjuited whoae needs 
are net mmt by oth^r eBtabliehed social izistitutiona# and also has 
dlaplayea tie fleiibilitj need€d to function as a status maintenance 
and stabilisation vehicle for those who have done well (having 
achieved social mobility) in society* Thus^ in addition to its 
generally pluralistic nature^ and skillf ulnesa in securing oeiabership 
and p rticipatlon/ th€ Appalachian rural religious institution has 
provided more opportunities than the rural Greek church (and probably 
other European churches) for the alleviation cf anxieties produced by 
ttodern aocietal changes* These research findings offer support for 
surveys which indicate that the O^S* religious institutionr as 
coiBpared to other christian nations^ eapecially luropean onea, has 
b€€n the BOBt successfiil in this respect, (Author/NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 

The contributions to socie^tal Integration of the flexible and diver- 
siFied religious institution of rural Appalachia in the United States are 
compared and contrasted with the contributions of the more or less monolithic 
and state-controlled rural church In Greece. The analysis indicates that the 
process of integration of rural society Into the larger social system has 
been better served In the U.S., and rural Appalachia particularly, than In 
European countries^ and especially Greece, Religious pluralism In Appalachia 
has functioned to alleviate the anxieties of the socially maladjusted whose 
needs are not met by other established social institutions, and also has 
displayed the flexibility needed to function as a status maintenance and 
stabilization vehicle for those who have done well (having achieved social 
mobinty) in society* ThuSs in addition to its generally pluralistic nature, 
and skillfulness in securing membership and participation, the Appalachian 
rural religious institution has provided more opportunities than the rural 
Greek church (and probably other European churches) for the alleviation of 
anxieties produced by modern societal changes. These research findings offer 
support for surveys (itjch as those conducted by the Gallop Poll) which I 
dicate that the U,S. religious Institution, as compared to other Christian 
nations, especially European ones, has been the most successful in this 
respect , 



h) trodjuc t i on 

Four of ten-nien 1 1 onecj daterinl nan ts of religious involvement are 
"sDcia 1 i zat ion'*, '^^ccom^1Qdati on", "cognition-', and "deprivation". '*Acco(n- 
inodaticn" usually refers to a process of joining a church because of social 
pressure or convenience, "Cognition" refers to a process of attraction 
and attachment to religious doctrines that are supportive of one's value 
orientations. In other words , one chooses a church, a denoml nation^ or 
a doctrine because the particular choice makes sense in terms of salient 
concepts vvhich provide the individual with a workable view of the world. 
In some socfeties^ reintegration of eKisting beliefs and practices has taken 
place in order to adapt them to the problems and conditions of modern life. 
Typical in this resepct has been the reinterpretation of the doctrines of 
karma, dharmai rnoksha^ and ahinse in India, As Donald Smith points out 
{1966)p In South Asia^ an acceptance of Imported Western notions of nationa*^- 
ism, defnocracy, and social Isni has prompted, with relatively little sense of 
conflict, Hindus^ Buddhists, and Muslims to reinterpret religious doctrines 
so as to make them compatible with modern values and ideologies. Finally, 
"depr i\/atlon" refers to '*any and all ways that an individual or group muy 
be or may feel disadvantaged fn comparison, either to other mdivldgals or 
groups^ or to an internalized set of standards'* (Glock and Stark, I965), 

With respect to religion and developing rural societies, another cru- 
cial question merits attention at this point. What factors in these societies 
will promote the kinds of socialization, accommodation ^ cognition and sense 
of depr i\/at i on wh Ich wi 1 1 enable rural religious institutions to play more 
significant roles In the processes of integration of rural societies into larger 
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socitiLal social systems? Many theorecical discussions and empirical studies 
has^e placed an unduely heavy Gmphasis on a variety of psychological attri- 
butes or tendencies as the major factor or precondition for such transfor- 
iiiaLioris (Lerner, 1958; Weber, 1958; Huselitz, I960; McClelland, 1961; 
licigan, 1962; Boulding, 1963; Wdrsluiy, IgS^^ InkeUs^ 1966; Kah I , I968; Lee, 
1968; Myrdal, I968; Kim, 1971). As Kim (1973) points out, a central flaw of 
the "psychological" approach lies in its neglect of the importance of 
structural features and institutional arrangements that either encourage 
or repress Gertain sets of attitudlnal, cognitive, and motivational orien- 
tations of individuals. The contention here Is that it is the society's 
structural characteristics and Institutional arrangements that make the 
difference not only as to whether or not members of the society are encour- 
aged to develop such psychological orientations, but also as to how behavioral 
tendencies steimiing from such orientations can be channeled into actual 
development procer.5es, i.e., the integration of rural society into the 
larger societal system through the reorientation of the rural religious 
institution (Whyte and Williams, 1968). 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the integration of rural 
society into the larger society in two settings with diverse religious 
institutional structures; more specifically, to examine the contributions 
to integration of the flexible and diversified religious institution of 
rural Appalachia In the United States as compared to the more or less 
monolithic and state-controlled rural church in Greece. This examination 
and related analysis will underscore a rural transition theory (Photiadis 
and Schwarzwel ler, 1971; Photiadis and Bill, I976; Photiadis, 1976) implying 
that in order for rural religious institutions to effect 1 ve ly -iidergo the 
Institutional reorganization that integration Into the larger society requires. 
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they must deinons trate the flcKibilUy needed to satisfy the social and 
social psychological needs of th^ differentiating segments of developing 
rura 1 popul at Ions . 

Rural Greece 

Rural church organization in Greece^ is part a national bureaucracy. 
Ministers^ although they are usually subsidized by local communities, are 
government employees* The lack of separation between church and state has 
its roots In the years of Turkit^h occupation of the Balkan states when 
priests were not only Important community leaders, but, like the family, also 
were entrusted with the pei'petuat Ion of national Identity* They taught 
Greek reading and writing, Greek history and national ideals in ''secret 
schools" which were located tn crypts under their churches. As Margaret 
Mead (1352) once pointed outj the Greek Orthodox religion is entirely synon^ 
ymous with Greekness. When a Greek askSp Is he a Christian?^ he means , Is 
he a Greekf In other words, religious identity means national identity and 
rural religion, in this sense. Is highly Integrated into rural life. Schools 
open with religious ceremonies; the foundation stone of every house is 
laid with agiasmos; merchants begin new undertakings with the proper reli- 
gious inauguration* 

With respect to changes, the most noticeable changes have occurred in 
parts of the traditional functions of the church, and In certain respects 
are indirectly supportive of the major themes of the changing sociaty. For 
instance, priests, in their sermons now, do not oppose desires for higher 
income, or even the breaking up of the extended family as long as these 
changes do not affect the church. Although priests might preach about the 
evils of wearing miniskirts, the use of lipsticks, and disrespect for the 



etdurly, changes l«S5 clirocLly reUted to major societal themes, ttiey arc 
oiLhur in support uF oihar sucial ctuinges or opoiily avoid diBcusbing [\mm 
iiH lb the case with out-^ni jgraiion which i^ hurting even the niumbership of 
lh(j church. Our field abHo rva ti ons indic*itu Lliat Lhese attitudes of priustB 
aru in linc^ with thosG of villagers who want th« priests to t:all< about the 
uvi lb of wearing mi n 1 r ts , but not about the need to preserve the extended 
ftjmily form which imny nuw see ab outdated. 

In general, thtire has occurred a genera) process of secu I dr i za t i on of 
rural life in Greece, Less religious ritual is in csvidence and fewer ob^ 
jects add events exist to empliasize the distinction between the sacred and 
the profane, a distinction which normally Increases conditioning over be-^ 
hefsJ For instancy, religion is nuw involved less in the social activities 
of the young and middle-aged dealing with family and occupation, Furthermore* 
the number of people for ^hom religion provides the main orientation in • 
lifei and these are usually known In rural Greek cofmunities, seems to have 
declinod- At least this is what the rTtajority of villagers think. This 
abandonnient of religious i deo togy on behalf of a secular one has occurred 
because the church In rural Greece provides no avenues for the fulfillment 
of new eKpectat ions j for example, the acquisition of higher income, higher 
level of living^ and social equality. 

Another sign of the secularization process is related to the area of 
morality. Secular morality has come to replace religious morality, Very 
rarely do /ou hear mo thers stiouting to their children, ''Don't do that, God 



Religious beliefs assune the existence of sacred ■objects and beings, but 
by repetition, strengthen and reaffirm faith. For a classical discussion of 
the relationship between belief and rltLjal see Em! le Durkheim, The Elementary 
Forms of Re I igious Life , translated by J*W, Swain (Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free P ress, 19^7) * " 
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will burn yuu!" liilervicwH whh young adults r^eveeiluH Hint IhlH oxprussion 
hdd buun u cufiifiion uccufMunco wlicii they wuru clii Idren, Today , God is per- 
ceived less than before as rasponslblo Tor physical, social or other phe- 
nornena affGcting man's life directly. Man is ptrceiVed more than before as 
UeLerniining his own courses In life, and science and technology, even 
amcngst the least educated, are now su-cn as powerful forces developed by 
indn^ linked to his own life^ and not alien to his personal eKlstence and 
wo II -being. For example, our interviews with Greek farmers indicate that 
'*agr I cu I ttjra I magic*' is being gradually reploced with new farm technology. 

In spite of the changes taking place in long established folkways and 
normSj the decline in church involvement and increased secularization of 
the rural Greek^s outlook on the world, religion still provides a f^elatively 
stable orientation for, by far, the majority of Greeks living In rural areas. 
Religious beliefs seem to have changed less than religious practices. How- 
ever, it is usually necessary to conaltion religious beliefs through some 
religious ritual. If we consider that now in rural Greece there is less 
participation in church activities and in everyday rituals^ and fewer oppor- 
tunities for distinguishing between the sacred and the profanej we probably 
should expect the strengths of beliefs to be declining. But this would be 
the case only if religion In Greece does not continue adapting to major 
societal changes, and does not become inore than before both an anx i e tyre 1 i ev i ng 
mechanism for dealing with the Increasing frustrations produced by the com- 
plexicies of niodern society, and a mechanisiTi for recognizing and supporting 
new statuses achieved by individuals who have been successful in dealing 
with modern society. 
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"Agricultural magic'' refers to practices such as witching for water 
and planting crops by the signs of the moon, 
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Thu church in rural Grcactj Iri!? noL buun dblu La d i (Taruri I i ci La much 
OS oLlier &Qcial ! nsL i tut icn^, cind ho^s rcfu^nruHl rnlotlvely Inflexiblu, Al- 
though It has contribuLod boiiie boLh dirucLly and indirucLly to Lhe intogration 
of the rural wi lli the largt^r society, tlii^ conLrlbution has been limited, 
A diriiict con tri but ion htjs been Mini it* d L)ecausa^ altfiough 1110 ro Lli an in lhe 
pcis I f rultiiivtily Itjw cuminufi i ty dt!vu U^piMuii I [.)r(jjucLb lidVc L^tMin ctjiried out 
by the^^ church. TIkj church's Indirect contribuLion has been iiniitud becou^u 
it did not change enough to aLtrcict rnon who performed voW In society and 
needed recognition of their statuSj and because its activltie^5 have been too 
impersonal to help a'ienated paQple alleviate anxieties. With the exception 
of certain rituals, e.g. process Ions j litanies, name-'day celebrations in memory 
of certain saintSj religious involvement was and still Is primarily impersonal. 
Personable social interactlan within the church setting, even with the 
priest^ IS I united. Participation in ritual has included contact primarily 
with icons, and praying in front of them^ the burning of the incense, and 
of course the mysticisiTi of the Byzantine service* Church services frequently 
include a frequent exchange between priest and cantor which members of the 
congregation often do not understandp 

The attitudes of the clergy and Greek society generally are the major 
reason? for the lack of change in the rural church and the limited contri- 
bution of the rural religious institution to the societal process of inte^ 
gration, Neither the church nor Greek society as a whole have, through the 
years^ favored church changes, especially not in rural areas. The Greek 
Orthodox church sees value In retaining the old, and the rural public seems 
to support this attitude* In rural villages we visited, both young and 
old indicated the belief that a priest is not a priest if he does not have 
a beard or doas not wear bis black cloth, the raso. The priest is still a 
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funcliuritiry who^a purpose i i» to d Uii^umi nn 1 tliu wurU cf noct, ami warn 

ptiQplij of (lie prcsc'ncu uF av M . tlvnfi nf?vv, vn t li nil f lie chdngc'^' tdkincj 

pleict!, thure Is no fiuticenblu v((ovl by priesis in rural tjruaB to bacornc 
ungaged in ^ncinl .ictiviLius of any soil , 



The rullgluus picture In Appalnchin tudtiy al bubt iiicninpltiUu, thu 
Ust reliable census being in 1926 (U.S, CensLj*^ of Religious Bodies). The 
most recant ccumenictd conipilation of the church memberijfi i p In Appalachia by 
the CoiTinission on Religion in Appalachia (Cluinn and Johnson, 1971) Is mis- 
leading bccrii;nc it excludes Pentecostal, Holiness and other sectarian groups. 
A report by Weatherford and Brewer (I962H61) of the religious picture in 
seven southern Appalachian states in 1958-'59 Indicates a proliferation of 
"sma I U s t rugg I i ng, subsidized and substandard churches" served by a predom-' 
inantly bivocational clergy with limited professional training. 

The early Appalachians wis moved westward from the coast were of Celtic^ 
more specifically Scotch" I r Ish origin. They were people of relatively 
distinct value orientation, and, compared to the rest of Americin society, 
they were a relatively homogenous group. The neighborhood and commyrilty 
social organization which developed later in the hollows had its roots in 
a value orientation that, among other things, emphasized individualism, 
famillsniy life in harmony with nature, and above all, religiosity* Reli^ 
gious beliefs offered the foundation and the moral basis on which both the 
Appalachian value orientation and^ in turn, the social organization, which 
in those days was primarily rural, was built* 

What was typical about early Appalachian beliefs was their fundamentalist 
nature involving emotionalism and the literal, and in some ways dogmatic. 
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irUurpr iUtiLiofU* uf ihu Bibii^, lUm , us Moufur in Iti s bauk, MQurUai n 

Her i loyc, ^^ucjgubU, Utirly AppaUu h i*ins saw tliatr M vus nnd l\m 1 1 vcfs 

of others as huavi ly fioptMidi^n t upon God, and in 'some ways thuir reULion- 

sfiip wi iti God cHuj utiuM^s wa^ bticHi in terms uf black and whitn,.. 

They baw ilioir wurld tind Ihet r I iveh in ti ruMcjioub framework, 
and Lliey exprussad its meanintj in powarful, vivid religioufi 
tornui-^n vncnbulfiry which is iilin<v,i ^n-,[ today, and its word^, 
beldom hudrd in must homos. Thc;y were powerful, .1 I fcshakt ng * 
sgut-stirring words like sin, evil, he I ! , lust, lost, hale, 
wickedness, ddmnation. Judgement, purditlon, and wanderful words 
of eternal promise-- Iovq, joy ^ hopo, peace, glory, redemption, 
conversation, salvation, born again, eternal life, the kihgdom^ 
and they filled their hearts with liope and strength, These 
v^ure tlia ruMgioub tools (cQncepts) with which they hammered 
out the meaning on the anvil of life, and they did it with 
powerful effect on the lives of men (Maurer, 1974: 107). 

In the beginning there wery Presbyterians, Episcopalians and other 
formally organised denominations. Such affiliations required an educated 
clergy and centralized organ i za t i on^ impractical requirements in the 
wilderness of the frontier. People settled in small isolated areas where 
trained ministers could neither be provided^ nor supported. Therefore^ 
locally autonQmous sects grew up and a lay minister became the pattern. 
These sect groups stressed the fundamentals of the faith and depended on 
local resources and leadership* In other words, the religious backgrounds 
of the settlers and the physical environment of the frontier were the pri- 
mary determinants of the type of religion that developed in the years that 
fo I lowed * 

Local autonomous sect groups produced religious practices which helped 
sustain them and made life worth living in grim situations. Religion shaped 
their lives, but at the same tlma they shaped religion. As Jones (1972 H 10- 
III) points out, life on the frontier did not allow for an optimistic sotisl 
gospel. Hard work did not bring sure reward. Their religion stressed 
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rewardjjjn arog he r I ife . The Ifiiportant thing v/as to gat riltglon, to get 
sivad, I t wds a realistic fe] Iglon which fitted s realistic people, 

R^liglor In App^la chj^ s not only Involved those who are deprived, 
or onlvths fun dafnari til iits of Sictarian churches* On the contrary^ 
insti ttJticna llE^d religion In ippalaehla^ al though i l inlght Include a larger 



proportlori of f undam^nt^llsti than churches elsevy#har€| his evolyed and 
modern i zed p rob^b ly s% mu^t^ b% inywhara else inAffliricai In hilpingsig^ 
menti of the PDpulation n^i; f^iellng deprived and dlslQcitad^ it has adopted 
modernized rallfiissus practices which contribute to tha Inttgratlon of 
Appslachi^ into thi llrfieh soe lityp As Jackson (1975)* Qraybeal . (I9S 1) , 
end De Jong and ford (l^^i) hiSr^&U indicated, nCT^-^ectariar 
types of ^hurch^B, mc%t ly p^ethcsitst and Baptlsti started becoming yfslbly 
more gesi Us cha'f t In form ^d rnore similar to those cf the rest of the 
country as ccngrigants' scj^lo^conomi c status Javals Incra^sad and they 
became mora knov^ledgaib la ^bog n the larger society, particularly after World 
War L During this parioij^ Ih^tltut ional Izad churches and ntsn^f undafnentatiit 
beliefSi m\] oyer Appllacf^l ai ^tarttd gaining In popularity ©vcr sactarlan 



churches ^nd fundantanta 3lit- llefs • During this sama parlod, sectarian types 
of churches changsd relatlvr*oly llttla* 

Aftir World War l| af^^th^r reversal In trsnd^ prevail I ng sveii to this 
day, becariv€ apparent as iip-tihlanism and fundarnancal Is^ startad gro\y|ng 
again, Iri this ara of rapf d techno log I ca I change, particularlv during tha 
last tw#o decadiSj changei v#*«''^ taking place'evsrywhe ra^ Including Appalachian 
v#hir€ intarstitas^ air tri/i^U highly affleltnt mass media , and social 
nnobt llty b^eains cofpon aesn rr^rie^s. The rapidity of these changes seafns 
t€ have a lot ta dc w^ltN Ih*^ Pr'eient raligloui pacul lar Itl^i of rural 
Appalichla, Rural Appal leh fla Mi had more diff Icultlei than other regions 
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in keeping up with idcriaii ig socktal sctat Ions stermning /ronn the above 
mentfontd charge 

Research (PHot lad Is and M^urer^ I972J Indicated that, in contrast to the 
pastj there has baen higher a| lenation In the rural Appalachian conimynity 
thin In the city, ^It ^nation md fund^fneiital I sm have been found (Fe^gln^ 
196^^3^13) to be re1at€d* Thus» It Is spieculated that f undarncntal is t rali- 
glonj the moit pars iit€nt soctal In&^tl cut Ion In rtira? Appalachian has bacomc 
stronger becaust It helps rural Appaila^hl -ans allivlate anKleties preduced by 
their inability to fuHlll expect atl on^ c rcatad by the larger ioclefy vhlch 
has become a mrm InipDrtant refircneo grpup* The prevaMing character 1st les 
of Appa lach fin r^l I glari fundaman t^l Isf^ ard sectari anlsn!, ara types cf 
theology and chyrch known to ba psspiCl^tp^ v^It h deprfvatton. Therefcre, the 
nature of certiinseclal pracesses Is helping support traditional theology 
and shurch foriDi that ctherwilie in Igh t disappear* 

Sy making some parts inora flwl bl^ orn the one hand, and by retaining 
old fundamentalist forms and the rigidity of certain other parts on the 
other hand, religious institutions In A^pp#)achla have contributid to the 
functioning of Appa lachlar society' by fflciU tatlng the closer Integration 
of some Appalachians I ntu the larfiir society, and by raduelng anxieties of 
many ^f Appal^chla-s rcia tl\ra)y dcpr Iv^d ^nd allonatad populatlcn. 

SutTOii ry and C onclusions 
Major social Inst ltutl«>ns inch 4% rallglor, fan)! ly and econofny arm 
cryita] I lied mthods a society d^va|iops ttPnn^et Important needs of Its 
people, Appalachla, and Its rural siagmionC in particular, ^hlch In the past 
survived as a relativily aut^nofnoui flo&jal svitim> has been losing Its 
relatiya autonomy, and In rgc^nt ye#i'i b^Qom^ more eloiely adjusted to, 
and dapendent the larger soaiat^« H^Jor social adjustments are 
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usually ichleved through reorgan iEStton wi thin the fnajor social Inst i tutions 
and reorientation arnorg themselves* Because the theme of the larger Afnerlcan 
society has been the attajninent of a higher itandard of living and higher 
incomei^ the economic institution becami the axis of raor lentat ion of fnajor 
iDciil institutions in Appalachl^. But due to the ]acl< of means, in particular 
during the Fifties when the pressura for Integration was most intense (this, 
for initance, was the time Appalachians were most sensitive about opinions 
of outsiders concerning their level of living), the process of adjustmentp in 
particular economic, to the larger society encountered severe dlff Icul tIeSt 
One fnajor cnntrlbution of Appalachian religion during this process of 
Institutional reorientation has been the mai ntenarce p if not emphasis^ of 
already €)clsting f laxfbi] itiei, Theia f leMlbi I It las ^ among other componantSj 
includa church forms and doctrines varying widely in institutional izationp 
emotionalism, Inforinality and intlniacy arnong niembers. Emot ional Ism and Inti- 
macy have provided, and still do during this period of transition^ the piy- 
chological support to manv cf those v/hose aspirations, in particular in terms 
of level of living, ware raised^ but for whom the means for fulfilling tham 
were not accessible; and higher degrees of formal organlzatipn and insti* 
tut lonal lEat ion have provided opportunities for thoia who were not under 
stress j but needed aisirtior or stabilisation of their social poiltion on 
the basis of the larger society's standards, 

In order to ennphasiie the Importance of these flexibilities for rural 
change, we have made a cornparlson with the highly insti tut lonal lied and 
gav^rnmant controllad church of rural Greece* In this way It was hoped 
the adjustiv€ fli>(ibility of tht Appalachian rel igioui Institution and the 
reasons for the success of this 1 nit I tut toj% compared to that of rellgloiis 
institutions In othtr Christian nations, could be demonstrated. This analysis 
has shown that the process of integration of the rural Into the larger 
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societal system has been served probably better In this country, and rural 
AppaUchia parti cularlv. than in European countries and especially Greece, 
In Appalachia religious pluralism has proyided the flexibility the rell" 
gious i nsti tut ion has needed to support (primarily indirectly) the more 
direct contr fbut ions of other institutions (e.g. economic) to the Integration 
of rural society into th^ larger society, Although religious pluralism has 
meant an increased rigidity within the Individual mn4 the sectarian church, 
at the same tinie ft has displayed the flaKib|llty needed for the rest of the 
Appalactiian society and hai served as a status maintenance and stabi I izatlon 
vehicle for those who have done well (econcml ca II y) In society. In thfi 
case, both rigidity and flexibllfty have been necessary for the functional 
integration of rural society into the larger society. 

Compared to Appalachla, religion in Greece has not differentiated enough 
CO acquire the flexibility necessary for an efficient cortributlon to the 
institutional reorgan Iiat Ion that integration into the larger society requires, 
Major reasons for the lack of dlfferentfatlcn have been the high degree of 
institutionalization and rigid nature of the Orthodox Church, and the public 
attitudes that not only accept but support It. Therefore, changes directly 
aiding integration of the rural intc the larger society (e*g,, social action 
programs) and adjustlve changes that would aid fntegration indirectly by 
reducing discord or helping the alienated have been limited. 

In&tf tut ional lied religion^ ai repreiented by the established churches 
of Appal achia and rural Greece, reflects the soclettes of which It is a 
part* One of its major factori is conservative — to uphold social values 
and nornii and help maintain a stable social structure. For those individuals 
whose needi ire met by the social order j religion's role, particularly In 
Appilachlaj Is a supportive one and higher part 1 pat ion In church, therefore^ 
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tends to be nora positively correlated with the social ly we 11 --adjusted. For 
the socially maladjusted - the depriyedj alfenated and dispossessed - whose 
needs are not met by the established social Institutions, it is another story. 
For this group^ in Appalachia and rural Greece, institutionalized religion, 
1il<e the social structure of which it is a part, becomis a part of the 
di senf ranchisefnent. 

In Appalachia, religion's indirect contribution to integration into 
the larger society^ v^hlch in large part deals with the alleviation of anKi- 
etias produced by changes in other tnst itutlons^ can easily explain the 
pers istence of extreme sectarian fundamental iit groups In rural Appalachia, 
such as groups practicing snal<e handl ing^ glossologia, and altered states 
of consciousness In ganeraU What is even more notable, but readily justified 
on the basis of the theoretical frameworlc we have used her^ Is that these 
groups persist, and in some cases are strengthened^ In spite of thm rapid 
increases in level of living and formal aducation in the region, factors 
v^hfch are normally negatively related to extrenie sectarian fundamentalism. 
Because members of sectarian churches are so involved in their church 
activities, which, as Robert Cole (lS72:33-^0) points out, are fn large part 
communal worldly activities, we may suspect the lectarian raliglQus groups 
of being eventual obstacles to the long term integration of Appalachian 
society with the larger social system. Membership In sectarian churches 
keeps people away from what some consider important worldly activities, 
sucn as cofrimunity development programs that could eventually bring people 
into the mafnstreaf^ of society. However^ scholars such as Cole and Richard 
Ball (1971:69^79) still see this type of autonomous group behavior, contri- 
buting to a status of accommodation, as desirable it least at the present stage 
of developnient of the Appaiachian ioclety. If therewerino accommodatt on 
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stage and the integration of Appatachia into the larger society v/ere 
more complete, pressures on these groups for higher economic ichievement 
and higher level of living would be iT;uch stronger. As we have indicatedj 
at this stage of Appalachian transition, these pressures would be highly 
dysfunctional for the lower soci oeconomi c strata, simply because today's 
Appalachia cannot provl de the means of fulfilling the desires these pres" 
iures would produce* 

Furthermore^ as research findings indicate^ fundamental! sm does not 
seem to be against progress, Gerard (1971:99^11^) points out that the 
religious stationary poor keep up with such societal expectations as ichool 
attendanca and work* Gerard*! findings do not lupport the claim that sec-^ 
tarlan fundamental Is t religion keeps the Appalachian rural poor socio-- 
economically backward. In terms of attitudes toward progresi , empirical 
evidence (Photfadls and Maurer, 197^) indicates that, when sec ioeconom ic 
status Is control led j the relationihlp between fundamentalism and negative 
attitudes toward progreii disappears. It seams that, in terms of resistance 
to change or progress^ the iignificant difference betwaen the fundamen- 
talism of Appalachia and the emotional religions of the East often mentioned 
as handicaps to prograss, must be in the nature of Institutionalization 
and the embodlmant of Eaitern religion Into a rigid stratification system. 
In this Una, Gunnar Myrdal (1968:103^105) sees religion In South Asia as 
a '-ritual tzed and stratified complex of highly emotional beliefs and valuationi 
that give the sanction of sficredness, taboo, and Inward ability to inherited 
institutional arrangefnents, modes of living and attitudes. 

The Impl Icatlons of these findlngi in the light of the church's his- 
toric ministry of healing and raconcl 1 1 at irn appear to be twofoldi the 
importance of Inst i tut ional lied rillgion In restoring the dispossessed to 
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fuller parti cf pat ion In society^ and the value of. rel iglon in stabilizing 
societal change and minimizing dislocation and deprivation, 

A§ societias continue undergoing rapid technolog fcal change and in- 
creases in complexity and confusion, bringing about dislocatfons in the 
lives of people^ it appears the current trend toward conservat ism and fund^^ 
mentali sm wi thin the church will continue (Bibby and Brinkerhoffj 1974), 
Similarly J as opportunities for socioeconomic advancement develop, it appears 
that the church will have to play a role in meeting the spiritual needs of 
those who v^yant to advance or stabilize their place in society, 

in this lights the following questioni can be asked to determine indi- 
cations of trends In rural Christian religion: Can the institutional church 
develop programs capable of nneeting the multiple religious needs of peopfe 
v^hc want (a) something in life to hold on to and give meaning, (b) enhance 
and stabiliia their social poiltion^ and (c) live a spiritual life in accord 
with their value orientation? Should the cKistlng pattern of religious 
pluralism in Ameriea, as ej<empl if led by the case of Appalachia, be accepted, 
Lindarstood and legitimised as the total ministry to the religious needi of 
fnan? Should the churches in Greece and In other countries in Europaj and 
religious agencies of different dogmas, while retaining their old formi, 
modern i^i their organ izat ions , the purpose of this modernization tc be the 
satisfaction of Increasing needs for alleviation of anxiety modern changes 
produce^ and the satisfaction of Intellectual needs of the now more iducated 
vi I lager? 
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